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the Apocalypse. But it has one serious defect. It does not, by its dis- 
tribution of emphasis and book-space, bring out fully the genius of the 
book. The books of Scripture should be treated according to their kind. 
The Johannine Apocalypse belongs to the class of great poems. Under 
qualifications, it should be studied as the Prometheus of Aeschylus is 
studied. Swete says with truth (Preface, p. ix) "that the Apocalypse offers 
to the pastors of the Christian church an unrivaled store of materials for 
Christian teaching." But the true way to bring the Apocalypse once more 
close to the heart of Christians is to study it as the expression of the crea- 
tive imagination serving the creative moralizing will. The will and the 
imagination are inseparable. It is through the imagination that the will 
asserts its right of way through history. The emphasis should therefore 
fall upon the imagination. But Swete, in the distribution and economy 
of his space, keeps within the conventional lines and bounds of exegesis. 
For example, more space is given to the question of the Nicolaitans than 
to the incomparable imagery of 12 : i ff. In more than one place we look 
for an imaginative interpretation of a supreme imagination and find, in 
its stead, accurate archaeology. But no amount of archaeology will render 
the Apocalypse, what it must become in order to be appreciated, inevitable, 
as all great poetry is inevitable. 

Henry S. Nash 
Cambridge, Mass. 



The Bible Doctrine of Atonement. Six lectures given in Westminster 
Abbey by H. C. Beeching, D.Litt., Canon of Westminster, 
and Alexander Nairne, M.A., Professor of Hebrew in King's 
College, London. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1907. 
Pp. no. $1.00. 

On first glancing at a book of this kind the thought arises that it is 
impossible to deal, in any satisfactory way, with such a large subject in 
such a small space; but on reading the lectures we are led to the conclusion 
that the author has done really fine work notwithstanding the severe 
limitations which the circumstances required. If one were disposed to 
cavil, it might be objected that there is really no such thing as a Bible 
doctrine of atonement. What we have is a historical movement containing 
varied ideas from many points of view, and from these we must construct 
our doctrine of "atonement," or of man's relation to God and the position 
that the idea of sacrifice holds in this statement of the communion of the 
sinner with his Savior. Those who know the difficulty of finding a short 
satisfactory title for any really suggestive book are not likely to indulge in 
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hyper-criticism of that kind. We welcome then this small volume from 
reverent scholarly men who are in full sympathy with historical study. 

The five lectures by Dr. Beeching deal with the following subjects: 
"The Early Religion of the Hebrews," "The Epoch of the Prophets," 
"The Levitical Law of Sacrifice," "The Gospel of Jesus Christ," "The 
Doctrine of St. Paul's Epistles;" the sixth lecture, by Mr. Nairne, gives a 
certain completeness to the subject by considering "The Doctrine of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews." These titles will show the wide range of topics 
treated in a book of no pages. The danger, as we have hinted, was that 
of giving a mere collection of facts or a bald summary of opinions, but a 
living unity is secured by the fact that the author has correct historical 
perspective and a real sympathy with human thought in its striving after 
truth and its search for God. 

We are in fullest accord with the opening statement that "In making 
a study of the doctrine of the Atonement, as it is found in the pages of 
Holy Scripture, it will be found profitable to proceed by the historical 
method." Whatever one may think of the position of Rev. R. J. Camp- 
bell in his New Theology crusade, the Old Testament student must 
acknowledge the truth of the following statement: 

Now that, under the historical method, this kind of theologizing has ceased 
to be legitimate [he is referring to an uncritical treatment of the Old Testament] 
we are perhaps n danger of undervaluing not only the Old Testament origins of 
the doctrine of atonement but the central importance of the doctrine itself. Where 
this is not so the mode of presenting the doctrine is liable to be unconvincing, as 
witness Professor Denny's attempts to commend the doctrine to the modem 
mind. With all his clearness of thought and brilliance of style, Professor Denny's 
efforts are unsuccessful simply because he takes too much for granted in regard 
to his sources. 1 

This is a larger field into which we cannot enter in a brief notice of 
this particular volume, but we may say that so far as it is possible in a 
few brief popular lectures Dr. Beeching does succeed in giving his readers 
some conception of how the more intelligent study of Old Testament ideas 
will enable us to gain a larger, purer doctrine of atonement by cutting our- 
selves free from the mere scholasticism and dogmatism of any particular 
age and launching out upon the large stream of living revelation and per- 
manent truth. We are doubtful whether the average hearer of today 
could grasp the full significance of the apt illustrations that are so closely 
packed together, but the advantage of having the lectures in book form 
is that each particular statement can be tested, modified, or amplified. 

1 Hibbert Journal, January, 1907. 
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It is true, as the lecturer remarks (p. i), that "It has always been a belief 
of the Church that God's revelation to his people has been progressive," 
but unless this thought is constantly revivified by fresh historical study, 
it becomes a mere formal scheme or meaningless statement of an empty 
general idea. We have not space to discuss any of the critical points 
involved or to enter upon the large theological questions. On the whole 
we believe that the criticism underlying the lectures is reasonable and the 
theology wholesome. Incidentally suggestive exegetical remarks are given, 
e. g., the note on p. 64 that "obedient unto death" does not mean "obe- 
dient to the command to die," but means obedient even though the result 
of the disobedience was death. Timely also is the warning in connection 
with the phrase, "ransom for many," of being misled or led too far by 
figures of speech: "We, at any rate, may remember that we still speak 
of delivering some one at great 'cost' to ourselves, without implying that 
the expense of the Spirit is paid over to anyone else" (p. 70). 

The parable of the Prodigal Son seems to many people to stand out- 
side what have been called doctrines of Atonement and "schemes of sal- 
vation " in the strict forensic sense. But for this writer it has great revealing 
and regulative power. 

No single parable can teach more than a portion of the truth; and this parable 
says nothing of the father's care for his disobedient son while he was in the far 
country or of messages sent to bring him back) but on the points of which it 
speaks it must be understood to speak the very mind of Christ. 

The author certainly would not accept Bousset's statement that we can 
no longer decide whether Jesus assigned any special purposes and signifi- 
cance to his death; for him the Lord's Supper was the institution of a 
"sacrament," but he finds the "uniqueness" not in the nature of the suf- 
fering but in the nature of the person, in other words, the incarnation and 
not the death is the central point of his theology. Into that field we cannot 
now enter, and we must not linger longer over this suggestive volume 
either by way of criticism or commendation. 

W. G. Jordan 

Queen's University 
Kingston, Canada 



